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Nothing could be more importanl in morphological studies 
than to make collections of words arranged by their suffixes; and 
when any considerable number of instances of the same suffix is in 
phonetic accord in various languages the inference that the suffix 
was proethnic is almost unavoidable. This in turn leads to all 
manner of adjustments as between stem and suffix to bring them 
into phonetic accord. If such adjustments are discreetly made 
the stems and suffixes rouse in our minds a feeling that they were 
actual and not merely postulated entities. The stem or root parts 
of words we often succeed in satisfactorily defining, but the 
greater actuality the suffix acquires as a proethnic entity, the 
more elusive it becomes in point of definition; the more certain 
its formula becomes, the less it invites the pragmatic man in us to 
its interpretation as a fact. But, if we are to probe after the fact 
behind the formula, we must resist the spell of the equation, with 
its X y z, and attack individual words or groups, as they appear in 
individual languages; not forgetting as we do it that the pragmatic 
objection is as easy to make as it is hard to refute. The goal to 
reach is to find the compounding word from which the suffix got 
its start; and this method of explanation again involves phonetic 
adjustments as between prior and posterior members of the com- 
pounds posiulated. With so much by way of preamble,' I turn 
to a discussion of the following words : 

i) Paeonian ^d™noc 'bison.' 
Not long ago, in the pages of this Journal,' I derived aeOpairot 
'man' from dirpo + -irrof or -otroe, with the definition 'cave- 
dwelling' or, to define it in Latin, for the sake of the etymology 
of the second member of the compound, 'spelunci-saepis';' and 
similarly I explained KviAwijr as 'rotundi-saepis'; justifying -uirot 

'See further A. J. P. XXV, 177, 

■XXV.sufg. 

' An interesting early analysis of the possessive or bahuvriki occurs in 
VaitOi Menip., 179 quid? tu non vides in vineis, quod Iria pala hibetnt, 
tripales die if 
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and -eb^ by Latin saepisjseps, and postulating a base se-p-/se-bh,^ 
which I should now prefer to write se(y)-p- se(y)-bh-, to 
account for the Latin spelling saepis. To this group I would now 
add Skr. sabha *conventio, domus' and Goth, sibja *sippe.* 

The Cyclopes (see Euripides in his Cyclops, 21) were fwp&ntg 
'one-eyed', and so were the Arimaspians (Aeschylus, Prom. 804). 
Here we must have a case of fable originating in "disease of 
language", to use what is, after all, a very convenient name lor 
one aspect of "popular etymology ". In Homer (Odys. 9. 112 fg.) 
the Cyclopes dwelt in caves, each giving laws to his own children 
and wives, and recking not the one of the other; and Polyphemus, 
at least, dwelt in solitude (ibid. 410), was fiovmylr, 'singulari-saepis.' 

This brings us to the Paeonian name of the bison or buffalo, 
/Li($va7roff (Aristotle, H. A., 9. 45, i) fi6painos (ib. Mirab. i), and yu&v^ 
(Aelian, N. A., 7, 3), which has not inappropriately been inter- 
preted by *iubatus*, and connected with the group to which 
English mane, Lat. monile * necklace' belongs.' Another desig- 
nation appropriate to the bison bull would be 'solitary' (cf. Fr. 
sanglier <isingularein * wild boar*; fiowdr, same sense), for the 
encyclopaedias tell us that the Wiesent lives alone.* Accordingly, 
if we may venture to analyze a Paeonian word by Greek phonetic 
laws, we might derive our forms from mono-^^o\\\.2xy^ -\-haposl 
haipos] flops 'dwelling', though even so we need not exclude the 
interpretation * mane-hedged', say *saeti-sgptus', a definition also 
applicable to the name fidvaror* 'bison', which may be analyzed 
as mono+hdios (: Lat. saetd)^ and defined by * mane-haired.' 

Whether this analysis will accord with Paeonian phonetics, I 
cannot say, but the only assumption of moment is that intervocalic 
(or initial) ^ in Paeonian became an aspirate : all the rest would 
seem not in disaccord with the slight Paeonian vocabulary now 
under control.® 

In conclusion, we may note a curious correspondence between 
the /LKJvavrot of Anstotle (in Aelian, [k6v(a'nti) and the Cyclopes, who 
were also ^kovlm^i (with a different accent), for Aristotle tells a 

^1. c. 309, fn. I. 

'See Froehde in BB. 20, 210. 

* See also Parker, Oregon Trail, Ch. VII, " a solitary buffalo bull." 

* Cited from Antigonus Carystius (B.C. 250); but here the emendation of 
fidvono^ to fidvunoq readily suggests itself. 

6See A.J. P..XXVI, 183. 

•See Kretschmer, Gesch. d. Griech. Spr. I, 246-249. 
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queer tale to the effect that the /irfmiroi, before parturition, enclosed 
ihemselves in walls of dung. The coincidence of this ta!e with 
the tradition that ihe Cyclopes were wall-builders raises the 
question whether the term )i6vajrfc (fiovmirfc) was associated with 
the building of walls. 

And yet another possibility: in both his accounts of the Paeonian 
buffalo Aristotle locates the animal in the mountains, which 
suggests that fiova- is a cognate of Latin tnons, cf, Gallic Her- 

2) riixi!i-a'nit 'nostras'; n-oB-QiTDc 'cuias.' 

These words, assuming the correctness of the current division, 
as printed, invite interpretation by 'nostri praesepis', 'cuius 
praesepis' or, in German, 'von unserer — , welcher sippe.' 
This in turn leads to their derivation, so far as the "suffix" is 
concerned, from -dwot, cognate with praesepe, Skr. sabka, Goth. 
sibja. 

Can it be that imtb- is a genuine ablative (cf. Skr. asmdd 
'nobis')i and -dn-ot an ablv.-gen. from a weak stem sap-? Sup- 
posing a primitive locution like iroS-dnor Ipxtai 'quo (ex) praesepi 
advenis', it were easy to mistake voian6t for a nominative. The 
type is as old as the Homeric poems, in which oXXodaTrrJr 'alius 
praesepis' is not uncommon. 

3) Gothic /ram-a\'s 'alienus.' 

Satisfactory cognates for Skr. d/ati ' errat ', &ti-this ' erro, hospeB* 
have not been pointed out. We would naturally write for these 
words the bases ETE-/0T0-/ and ET3-, and the suffix of dti-ihii 
may be identical with the "suffix" of Lat. Iwslis, from e)ghos- 
(s)tis.' Here also we might put the preposition -ad verb dtt 
'beyond.' 

In Gothic fram-aT^s 'stranger', identical in its first part with 
English front 'ab', we might regard -a}s as a cognate of dlaii; 
and so, in Latin, com-es 'companion' would naturally derive 
from com-els. 

This Homeric word has generally been explained as a deriva- 
tion of the group of which Lat. sum may be taken as a represen- 
tative, and the slartform *d/*Voi may be taken as nearly certain. 



'See Mod. Lang. Notes 
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We may, however, expire oP- as a reduction of the prepodtkia 
whose Greek form is air, but which appears in a shorter Uam 
in Lith. sH, O. B. sH-; thus "ir^-tnu is directly comparable in 
formation with Lat. comes and Gothic framaps. 

5) tStot 'tribe.' 

With M»o» I think of a nomadic race, and that it may be 
derived from •«V-o»ot. or rather. •fV+^mr- This I am tempted 
funher to analyze, and define as 'wandering-band', explaining 
ir- as ab^ve in Inu, and guessing that -vtoi may be derived from 
the base SNe(¥)- as found in Skr. snayus 'band, sinew.' The 
Homeric attest of /- would demand a startform *af'i6viit 'co- 
wandering band', butinodvdot 'alienus' a form without aF- would 
seem to appear, 

6) florae, £un!(. 

I have, in another place,' explained ^*f oc ' stranger ' from (')f 
' out ' + itfoi ' incola ' (; s/v^es ' habitare '). This explanation is 
also applicable to *itai>-fac ' solus-habitans ', in which -fot has 
sunk to a minimum of meaning. We may recognize the same 
"confix" — for this seems to me a convenient term tora sufBx 
developed from a wider application of what was once a com- 
pounding final — in ^Zv6t, if this be from *^,,vFot. The length of 
the n would probably assign the word to a non-Attic dialect. 
It is quite true that in iWt, quasi 'communis', the sense of -Fot 
has almost vanished — but cf. the derivatives Doric (ukqi. and 
Sophocles' giifiir ' amicus ' — not appreciably more, however, than 
in communis the etymological sense of -munis has grown pale.' 

7) Latin quoius ' whose? ' 

In view of Skr. madiyas ' mine ', currently explained as coming 
from the ablv. mad- +a suffix -lyas' we might set up for quoius 
the startform *quodius, in which -ius is a "possessive" suffix 
added to the ablative gu%d ( ? or to the neuter ace. quodf). The 
same formation is found in Osc. piliiu ' quoia ' and, as the Italic 
dialects do not show conclusively any other phonetic treatment 
of dy-, I lean to the conviction that the uniform product was -J-, a 
conviction for which all general analogy would seem to pronounce. 




Mod. Lang. Notes. 1. c. ; cf. CUss. Q 
I feel in com-munis some [race of mon 

mention the former. 
See Brugmann, KvGr. gg 510, 524- 
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The University of Texas Bulletin, Reprint Series No. 5. 

POSTSCRIPT TO P. 415, 8), LINE 4. 

For ^'supposed dissimilation" read "supposed derivation from 
*laniina, ^aliinus/' 

Even so the statement is nearly pointless, for a startform 
*laniina, after the pattern of tonstrina, may of course be postu- 
lated; nor does the Se^dianus type of ^possessive' — particularly 
archaic, one would think, in Tullianum — ^bar the assumption of 
*aliinvs. 

For the proper names in ienus — to say nothing of Etruscan in- 
fluence, which may have played no small part (cf. Schulze, lat 
Eigermamen, p. 104 sq.)— the key lies, I suggest, in the archaic 
gradation of the names Nerio, gen. Nerienis, Pern. Neriene, and 
Anio (gen. Anienis), v/ith a byform AnieniLs: cf. Laheo, spelt like 
labea, and Ldbienus, spelt like labium? The series Laheo Ldbius 
*Ldbio Labienus is parallel, mut, mut., with Nero Neriu^ Nerio 
Neriene; with Piso Pisemi^ Anio Anienus; Pedo Pedvus *Pedio 
Pedienus. Further note that Pedo : Pedienius is morp^hologically 
identical with the Greek pair Kephal6n ^Mr. Heady' : Kephallenla 
^Headland-Island/* admitting, of course, y for t as initial for the 
suflfix in Greek. 

For the suffix -eno in Calvena 'Baldy', for example, there are 
other sources than the (long) e/o gradation: (1) Calvena : calvet :: 
habena : habet :: egenus : eget; (2) Calvena from ^Calves-na : 
*calvor, calvet (cf. calor : calet). A name like Calenius. cf. the 
proper adj. Calenus, doubtless draws its long e from Coles, albeit a 
plural form. 

'The grammarian Chariaius is cited in Lewis and Short for the follow- 
ing: Verrius Flaccus sic distinxit, modica esse labra, labia immodica et 
inde labiones dici. Schulze (op. dt.^ 435 and fn. 4) presents a most 
adroit and convincing theory to account for the differentiation of the 
suffixes eiyo, -eyo, and -iyo, which makes more surprising the hypercriti- 
cal remark on page 315, viz.: "neben Laheo nur Formen der«i G«stalt 
eine Vermittelung mit lahea eigentlich ausschliesst^ Labius Labinius 
Labenius Labienus Labonius Laberius." Granting the difficulty of some 
of these forms, yet it seems to me allowable to suppose that to a root to 6-, 
naturally extracted by the language user from Labeo, Labius, Labienus, 
other common name endings came to be attached. 

=Cf. Oman's History of Greece, p. 9: "Leucas, Ithaca and Cephallenia, 
tliree rocky crests of a submerged mountain chain." 



ON SUNDRY CONFIXBt 

It is clear how easily this possessive with masculine nouns 
•ould have been felt as a genitive, and the undifferentiation of 
fuis for sex-gender would help guoius to do duty for both sex- 
jenders. As the old locative genitive guol was doing further 
duty as a dative the pair quoilquoius gave rise to el : iiui, ktii{c) : 
fiHius, illi : illius. etc. 

The assumed derivation furnishes a clue for the preciser defini- 
tion of the suffix yo which indicates *' Besitz, Abstammung und 
sonstige Arten der Zugehorigkeit.'" If we start with "Abstam- 
mung " it is hard not to guess^however little we can prove — that 
•yo- belongs with n^ey 'ire'; and so also might -iyas in Skr. 
mat^yas, which would thus mean 'a me lens.' 

I now pass to a discussion of some troublesome instances of 
the appearance of -entts in Latin, apparently parallel with -anus, 
or -inus. 

SJ Latin laniena. 

Skutsch's theory that in laniena and aliinus' it is dissimilated 
from it has been questioned rather than seriously disproved, 
The evidence of a word like 7w//ia«KW, to say nothing of 6cj/^m«j 
and its kind, should throw grave doubt on the supposed dissimi- 
lation; nor will anyone, I suppose, now question that in socielas, 
pietas, etc. -ie- was reached from -io- on its way to -lY- and not 
by dissimilation from -ii-. 

From laniena (and aliinus) evidence has been drawn for a 
proethnic suffix -eyno-/-OVNO, ultimately reducible to locatives 
in -EV /OY, extended by no;* and it has been assumed that -iei- 
-ioi- would yield Latin -ii-. But all this explanation seems to 
me probably beside the mark. I see no reason to doubt that the 
flexional type oi lanio {preserved in the Digest) is not at least as 
old as the type of lanius and, granting this, the flexion lanio gen. 
*lanienis may be compared with Nerio Nerienis, Anio Anienis ; 
and in view of Anienui we may derive an adjectival laniena from 
lanio} 

But laniena may be a Latin compound, lanie- (cf, socie-tas) -f 
vena, cognate with ve7tus (? venum) 'sale', though in the com- 

' See Brugmann, Grundriss, IP g 63. p. llB. 
'See Walde's leiicon.s. v. 
'Brugmann, Gnindriss, 11*. g 18S. 
•See BnigmanQ, 1. c. g 184. Anm. 




plexes vin{um)-it and ven{um)-dal, I always think of vetium 
(like domum') as 'market'. The contraction of *ldnie-v'ena to 
laniena seems not essentially to differ from iibliv'iscor'> obliscor, 
Varro is cited' for ex tabernis lanienis, whence we may infer a 
fully inflected adjective */anienus, -a-, -urn. Compounds with 
-venus would be genuine Latin alongside the Greekish compounds 
in -polium; cf. Plautus, Ep. 198, 

per medicinas per lonstrinas, in gymnasio atque tn foro 
per myropolia et lanienas circumque argentarias. 

Nor need we postulate a formal compound. Supposing 
*lanitna, like medicina and iomirina, to have been in existence, 
as it was the "place for the sale of meat" vemis 'sale' may have 
affected it. 

9) Latin alienus. 

The prevailing possessive use of alienus predisposes us to see 
in it the same formation that we recognize in Goth, vteins^ But 
this is by no means inevitable, for alienus, as early as it is of 
record, distinctly means 'stranger' and 'strange', and may have 
gone through the same semantic development as Gothic frama^s, 
which has reached in German fremd the following usage: 
" fremd im gegensatz zu eigen : fremdes eigentum; menge dich 
nicht in fremde sachen; sich mit fremden federn schraiicken 
u. s. w,"' If we start with 'stranger' as the original sense we 
may postulate a startform *alie(d)- + ugniis ' from elsewhere 
coming', comparing adueria, convena 'stranger', which have 
taken the flexional type a^ incola 'inhabitant, native." 

Niedermann* has derived alienus from *al-yes-nos, seeing in 
-yes- a comparative suffix. In this 1 cannot follow him, I feel 
no comparative force in aXAnTpioe 'alienus', which I derive from 
an adverb *a\\oTpa 'otherwhere'* and define by 'from otherwhere 
coming' >'belonging to another.' The comparative suffix in 
^liirtpos vfiiTtpo! might seem in point, but here, as (ultimately) in 
akXArptos, -Ttpot:.-Tfpor are contrasting suffixes, just as in alter... 
alter, while the possession rests in line-, V"- So, in view of the 

'Cf. Non. 53s. 20. 

>See Brugmann, 1. c. g 18B (p. 274). 

'Ciled from Heyne's Deutsches Woerterbuch. 

•Possibly also pmgnnus is a compound of ''ptregn^dj) -\- -vtitus. 

" BB. as, 83. 

' Prellwitz compares Sk. anydtra. 
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possessive force of the Sanskrit gen. plurals nas vas, contrast, not 
possession, may be the value of the -ier of nosier vesfer. 

lo) Fibrenus ' Beaver-burn '. 
In view of AniSnus, byform lo Anio, Gen. Anienis, it would 
seem unnecessary in this Volscian river name to explain -enus 
from proethnic -eino-l-oiiio-. Here also we may have a com- 
pound. The widely diffused base of Greek ^piap is set down as 
BHREW, of which the English representative is bourn, burn, from 
a stem BHRUN-;' if we may imagine a strong stem BHRe(w)no, 
then Fibriniis might be from a compound *fi{bro]-briniiSi and 
mean 'Beaver-bum.' 

il) Latin lerrinus. 
This word meets its simplest explanation by adducing the stem 
*teres, attested by O. Ir. rtr," It is not to be denied, however, that 
it may be of the same derivation as terreus, in which case the stem 
TERREYO-' had beside it terrey-no-, and the special phonetic 
treatment that yielded ierrenus may have been vowel assimilatioo I 
from the e of the first syllable. 

12) Piautine sociennm (Plautas Aulularia 659). 

Neither of the current explanations' of this hapax compels 
conviction. The passage is, 

ibo intro atque illi socienno tuo ism intecstringam gulam; 
and the situation is as follows : 

Euclio, the miser, while seeking to hide his money-pot, had 
been startled first by a cook, and then by his would-be son-in-law, 
Megadorus, who had sent the cook in to prepare the wedding- 
feast. In the altercation with Megadorus he shows some disgust 
at all the food and the tribe of cooks that had been sent into the 
house, and suspects Megadorus of planning to get him drunk 
and steal his pot of money. Soon he discovers in an adjoining 
room the servant of his daughter's lover, and at once suspects him 
of being another who would rob him of his treasure. While search- 
ing him he hears a noise in the next room and makes ready to go 
and choke (Jniersiringere here only, it would seem, in Plautus) a 

'Brugm.nn.l. c. §455. 

'See ThuTDefsen in KZ. sS, 147' 

*Cf. Bragmann I. c, § !3l. 

* See Wslde's loKicon, s. v. sociui. 
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supposed confederate of the slave he has in hand, and this con* 
federate he calls sociennus. Supposing the scene with the greedy 
cook still to be lingering in his mind, we may suspect that 
sociennus is a translation of <Tuo-iriroE 'mess-male'. Thus sociiti 
'comes' would be extended in sociennus \o ihe scnst 'companion' 
(from com 4- fianis) : thus explained, sociennus contains in its last 
member a derivation of erfiV 'eats', say *eda-nos 'eater', cognate 
with Gr. idowJF, Skr. annam : Lat. edd 'glutton.' The combination 
of socienno with inlerstringam gulam lies in the same meta- 
phorical plane as our colloquial ' to choke the stuffing out of one '. 
Or, if the Greek original had uji^Xi| 'comrade', sociennus mi^ht 
mean 'qui socios annos habet," cf. 

fromissus socios ubi nunc Hjmenaeus io annos. 
Qui mihi coniugii 5pDn&0T et obses erat? 

If the formation of sociennus was inspired by a proper name i 
— and Schulze' has given a most ingenious interpretation of 
Laberius' homo levenna as 'levis » TpiyovUt' — I think rather 
of the type of Osc. Perkednies (gen.) 'Percenni' which, if 
known to Plautus, was liable to off-hand interpretation as 'qui 
percas edit'.* 

Edwin W. Fay, 



'Ovid, Her., 3, 33-34. 

'Laleln. Eigennnmen, 383. 

*Cr. Caplivi 160. where (he changes ai 
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